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relation to identity and self-image is explored. Particularly, 
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the war and other minority oroups are examined. [Not available in 
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>>i<j psyclfoljg leal psoMr-rr.^ or ’’virginal nan? k have bscn a concern of 
anthropologist:*; for ai Isi*** itnoa decades. Tills is exemplified In tne 
con*: * ibul. Sons o? ftergara*. ‘ : »c3i3 5 Vlci.o r Bernouw, A 0 l c Ha 1 1 owe 1 1 p the 
Saindlers P George SeVos end Will Ion Caudill, and ir. Ruch biographical 
asid clinical reporting, such as the collections of Joseph CasagromJs and 
ti'Kirgene Seward, it is no nows cn anthropologists that the retention of 
ctbnK folkways In the fere of pressure to abandon them can be psychologically 
'ntegrating ar*J st^bH faring. ttketfJse, icpid accuUurrt fon : Ifke any rapid 
cultural cberKiz tends to r .Gt generation against generation, the mob 1 1 e 
deT^rts against the stab f a, one the Individual against himself, Although 
those findings ha/e bsan character l stickily slow to filter into fcho general 
American con sc ro^sness*** fact clearly reflected In educational policy 
until the late 1960 l $»-thoy hevn. suddenly becona politically Important* 

The civil rights movement las Inspired among all non-Anglo groups In 
this country a demand for tho means to self-rospecfc , Often this demand Is 
cas l In tertns of the vague end uunlnily academic yet somehow compelling 
concept of "ethnic Identity/ 1 Cur purpose is to try to clear ewsy so^e 
of iho confusion surround fng this concept its It applied to Americans of 
Japanese ancestry, and to suggest ways »n which It might be used effectively, 
both In psychocult ura! research and In public education. 

Wo have boon engaged in a comparative study of sglng and inter- 
generational relations tro-rig Japanese Americans, Hex lean Africans, and 
A^*glo Africans In San Francisco for about three years now. The concepts 
discussed in thli- pepor wore developed fn the course of this research. 

Soww of these Ideas are Incorporated in a proposal for a three year 
study of ethnic Identity which we recently submitted to the Motional 
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Lthnj c ft y For both concept no* and procedure * retviOrv.* . we havs 

found if usefiii <o distinguish b^v:e.>n th.crc co^-on o>:?* of ;ho foixepi - 
of ethnicity Firs** of >5 11 ch« ecrM hus b-3?.n used «.o r oc& ?o »ho 
ancestral trod it ion or i:jf £d rcj oi^.L j£jJLUii& l ,f ''nkb buM^rvov:. t- one 
country K<ore roamed In their count r i*>i of oisgin. lc *hO\i*d to noted 
t;rat iho traditional culture of oirte^ I n^J grants raw iK> longe* in* e 
reality because of change £nd technological development: In tho fto*e 
country* Thus, the culture of prefer J«pon Is too cw:i?s£ra I tradl^ron 
of i5sol now living (n S^n Francisco— the devolopncMi-s and chenges of 
the post-war ora in Japan are not & part of vheir personal envj roiW**nM „ 
?hus, wo sometimes find that Immigrant cocsninltfos are mor ^ "tradlt local* 1 
than ore contemporary resITants of the mother r.ountry fi in this discussion 
vm will not use the tern ethrlcKy In Oils sense, but wll* ruther refer 
to cre dit lonal cult ure when this ccncopf is required* 

A second way of defining ethnicity Is as a subculiuro within 
/wicrlcon society* Ethnic groups In the cities of the world often bear 
little resemblance to ancestral tribe* or peasant societies* To la sure, 
some recognizable remnants of African village culture, for foston:e can 
sr: 111 be discerned, despite slavery, In American Mc^ro societies**' 
particularly In the West Indies and parts of South Arccr lca--but many 
other Afrlccnlams (or at least Imaginative Amor Icon fats tallies of she*, 
h aye been purposely rc Introduced among Blacks In the United States as 
cultivated symbols of bteck brotherhood* American groups of Hex I can, 
Japanese, or Chinese ancestry retain even wore of the parent tradition 
(including considerable use of the native language), Howevo'*, a young 
sensol obviously lives In a different world from the now-historical 
village or town In Japan from which his grandparents emigrated forty or 
fifty yeart *©. 
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Ono needs* therefore,. to dlst lngulsh between traditional cu uure 
and subculture, ©$ wo era using the terms hsre 5 Ttte subculture bog-an 
wtth and includes a set of cultural credit lorr. Imported fror- abroad f 
but this Has been supplemented with and modified fcy borrowings (ton* 



other Anarlcan groups and deveiojxnenle resulting From uniqv?o experiences 
the group has hod since their settlement In the United States, 

One needs also to distinguish between subculture and minority 
group status* Each of she various ethnic minority groups In the United 
Stetes has a subculture <;ul*e different fraa the Mhfffi,|n spite of 
similarities they my share sn saclal status or economic cordUIon 0 
Socio-political events such as slavery* relocation *nd confiscation of 
ancestral lands have provided distinctive histories of cent ret with the 
majority society <nd havo augmented this cultural diversity, Each of 
these unique historical factors, when edded to the different ancestral 
traditions and to the nore generic minority status factor* such as 
discriminate Ion, general xenophobia * often poverty and segregation, has 
created the subcultural character of a particular community, 

A third view of ethnicity needs to bo distinguished as a separate 
conceal for purposes of studying Identity, in this sense ethnicity Is 
the “consciousness of klnrf' (lowle, 1948) that gives a sense of social 
relatftdness and coherence to the minority group member's existence In 
a multicultural milieu* It Is necessary to make this distinction because 
the subcultural concept, which can clarify many theoretical soelet end 
historical Issues, Is too abstract when one rroves to the study of personal 
meaning attached to ethnicity* No Individual In a multicultural milieu 
shares with his ethnic brethren the same Inforrwtlon about his subculture^ 
nor about the cultures of othar groups around him. It Is sometimes 



suggested that for this reason the concept 
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uj$?c;ss discussion? of Mrban society Moi.t itib^nitrs of ws-r ethnic 
ffiinorlc les j hovjaver, would disagree *rlth chK not ion shr.y H-Si. rh*Tsetve$ 
to he robbers of o very coherent tmd real group (even when they ch vn 
grasp rhefr relationship to it clearly) and the feeling Is often exuenf-iy \an« 

Po This f cjis© of eihn tc I iy~*thl ? £JfeOiLiPi2£iJ^S.!3S i . , i?: r s w** a:; coiKcrn* 

stost in this; paper i We can outlines so~e of its features at tho Uarts, 

1) Sense of efchnfcity !• one of sieverai components of j bkMtviil 
identity, trade up of racial ; social class. and ^ubcuUnrsi 
f^Cvor^. interact I ng with Individual component a urh as 
and iriont I f Icat tons* in o .hi r v*nds, ethnic const ;-ousr*n$:> 
r equ Wes * p * u r a i 1 s t I c v f ew of hu/n* n soc i nl y < j k I $* ■ r cr f?iuc 
a tOfvpar 3t i ve concept, requiring an out-g^oup rofcvuMt giv^ 

It epc-c I f Ic me in log > 

?.) Th& nailence end conterk of the ethnic component vary acto'dfrg 
to the rolo the individual Is playing and the chev^i «vl Wlci 
of the setting in which It is played. Fur therffiore f vvrl (u ions 
In the Individuals ethnic r onsr Kousrres? '*T© independent *>f rhe 
display of subcultural trail?. In Mr behavior. 

3) Yho overall sallency of the ethnic consciousness Factor and It? 
contents vorje according to Jcv ’Mop i ! v .r ©rd t:?* f ot c* c r^t$ 9 
As the Individual matures and ages, m«<* •*<■* he acquires at m 
roles end statuses and absrdens old o* i'\ the meanings of 
ethnic factors in his total consc lousr.es.*, change* 

? dpn tltV| Jdenthy refers to that cognitive structure v/l^fch g»v©* o 
stnse of coherence t continuity, *>nd social re I at ©dress to o<v*'s image of 
or.«seif. It Is that background structure of idtoiUed, felt, and feared 

eqo states and their associated symbols fro* which the self-tr^ge Is drawn 

O 

ERIC Bv the term "backgrourxf 1 wn mean thai U is largely unonsclous a-: any 
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given ‘rime,, und be inferred fro-?* var?ovr v:orfcy of behavior and 

fantasy production* By the ceiT- “structure" we roan that ?:he Images 
a>d sy^bots ore related to each other and to the objective world in an 
internaly coherent^ dynamic system* 




Sei f Mmsfftft refers to the conscious, product of Identity interacting 
with the objective wo :ld 0 it I* the feejjeg of oneself •«•*« -who? e 3t a 
given went, resulting from evaluations of hotv-on£~ls e doing with rtaspoc 
to o^ 3 s millMr Se’fMrcage thus Includes such element* of th$* 

“lener a !!<:«<! roai1ty ortefttetfo V (Store, 1969) as body Image. personal 
rys ourcos and wetnesses, likes and dislikes, and $ viruses, 

identity theory differs from conventional th eory 

largely In the aspect that the latter is concerned with the explanation 
of behavior In terra of wre-or* less universal human, drives, end Is 
therefore less sensitive to the continuous Interaction of 1 ntrape^sonal , 
interpersonal * and Intergrcup processes (Wallace?; <967) « Thus,, if w* 
find that a peson Is fast id loos co a self'-dnsxroci ive extent about 
sy^c things^ rod pathologically messy about others, say thot 
conpulslvlty Is a personality trait of his, probably deriving fro* ^ome 
disruption n his Mo psycljolog leal naturatlon (the nnal phase, ?f we 
ik© Freudljn-O* Jr> terms of identity lheory ; on the other hand, we 
might say that he has learned In his Interaction with others lo fear 
both “slovenly 11 and “rigid-conformist 11 os Identir* aspects, and that he 
overcompensat t ng for the conflict this generates In his Identity 
system. 

Both conscious and unconscious Idontlf Ic at Ion with real or Imagined 
otters must also be distinguished from Identity £ej; sg. First, the case 
of an Individual who could not perceive himself as distinct fro* another 
would be pathological > so we can say that normal Individuals have at 
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lease scmf -Independent idenUv lev Xor T * the percept ion oF social 
relatedT>ess dependent on tdonc If icat h>n wlr.h a gioup- A good example 
of asocial Identification is given In IriU^n s study of Goo* g u Bernard 
Shsw,, w!k> Identified himself with Wagner * rbson, ^nd othor figures from 
the re si 1 ns of ,r ^hfl Might Dead" (£''ikson r i960). 

Secondly, we Include In our concept of Identity the unconscious 
organizing activity which Is necessary to give personal gening to 
Ident if teat Ions. Thus* identification with a "generalized othor" s*.ich 
as an ethnic group might require relatively little distortion of 
observable reality— the generalized other can be sufficiently vague and 
diffuse that one can easily ignore those characteristics of It that do 
not fit one's Irradiate perception of self- *bur vhat one chooses to 
Ignore* and *<hy F and whether by repression or reinterpretation we 
include as the dynamic aspects of Identity, Aside from the fact that 
identification with an ethnic group Is rarely (if ever) so complete that 
the Individual sees himself as not hjr,g but an ethnic, that, part of Ms 
identity wh Ich we call ethnic is always more than mere conscious 
Identification with hi;: ethnic group. 

"tthnlc Identity, 11 then, refers to the sense of coherence, continuity, 
and social re1atedno:«s which tho Individual derives from the perception of 
himself as a member of an ethnic group. This ethnic component of the 
total Identity 1$ in constant Interaction with other components* end Is 
constantly subject to ra-testfng as the Individual develops throughout 
tho lifecycle, and as his milieu changes. Such changes may cause anxiety, 
which nvay In turn force a reorganization of the Identity* either reinforcing 
or devaluating Its ethnic component* On this point we differ from trie 
Crlkson, who portrays identity development as following a fairly predictable 
pattern. During puberty, sexual components naturally become salient, and 
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during adolescence and early adulthood;, these aspects of Identity that 
bear on feelings of economic worth also gain saiiency as a rule- Racial 
differences in appearance and ethnic differences in sex role are important 
issues in the development of sexual identity in a multicultural society, 
as are economic differences due to minority group status in the develop" 
ment of the identity aspects of work, and product Jv'ty# However, sexuality 
and work are never settled issues, and their structuring In the identity 
is never settled either. To the extent that these* things are involved 
in the development of ethnic identity, it, too, re«vains problematic 
throughout the lifecycle. 

Keeping this in mind, let us examine some ways in which the ethnic 
components of identity affect the early adult period of development in 
Japanese Americans today. Most young Japanese Americans are members of 
the third generation in America- -that Is, ’’sanseS.' 1 As such, their 
identities are thoroughly bicultural; they combine significant elements 
of both ethnic and non-ethnic origin. For i illustrative purposes, we 
will sketch broadly two types of identity which appear to be cannon among 
our sense! subjects, and one type which is rare, but important. We do 
not claim that the list is comprehensive. 3n fact, we have little 
Information about delinquent youth, or about such divergent Japanese- 
Ameriean communities as Hawaii, Chicago, Seattle, or Los Angeles. Nor 
have we time to discuss the etiology of these types In detail, nor to 
do justice to the very important question of sex differences. 

Type 1, which we will call the ethnic socialised type, is by far 
the most common. The major reference groups of individuals of this 
type are the family, the ethnic peer-group, and the local subcultural 
community. Their values revolve around academic and nonacademic 
achievement in a way that looks at first like mainstream American middle- 
class behavior. However, they differ from the non-ethnic middle- 
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class in somn important ways: their concents wsfh fchc. avail*. .i;fon< of 

their pearr and co-wjnity Is much more c harscccr I M. ;c of rhe so-'CrjIletl 
"peer group society 1 which Herb tkans identifier] with the urban working 
c§3SSo ihese Individuals have essentia 1 !y been sorwtlize.d \o the way 
or life of the subcuKiirti' corraun Ity They draw 3 yr«£t of 

belonging from part It: i pa l For* In local cotfKunUy-baJsed clubs .ir.d cht^’chis ? 
noighborhood sc.nscl schixn C'lquas anddbthig c ‘ tv 5 o: ac ! ; Iv 1 c ies 

involving the fan. H y c Host h portent* For the stu^oot of ethnic identity 
they rely heavily on ethnic p&rterns of speech ard dress, pub'ic bchavlo; 
leisure vse, end valuer concerning kin P work, ;nd tomvni \y* 

For these Indl vidua Is , consciousness of echrnt pat ter ns fs not 
on > y unnecessary s but often cremes great dtacottfoiv and l! studiously 
avoided s The discomfort arises from the subtle but persistent pi enures 
toward "essircl laUon" which the Individual gels in ma^y of hts non* ethnic 
contacts. To the ex r ent that th^se non-ethnic contact? become. so^kilzir 
Influences., they tend to sot up conflicts of idem ity. 

The character of this blcultura! ioentlty conflict hsolf is 
succinctly described by George DsVos and William Caudill in Ihelr study 
of the nisei In Chicago, nearly 20 years ngo.» Cultural conflict Is 
escaped through the ru*ch»nlsmof external fzlng the focus of control « 

The Individual's perception of hfs own behavior unconsciously takes (he 
form, "new \ uncaused to do this." fren the ^raiKJpofnt of Idsntlty 
dynamics, this alto.es the Individual to ^ f n i fj I n e consistent image of 
himself while behaving in apparently contrad feiory ways* The social 
envlrojmwnt is seen as the seat of morel power, and the self * wisely 
able to comprehend, accept, end manipulate that power. This Is a v>ry 

i 

ccflwon wey of handling conflict In Many societies. Including Japan, and 
If. teMns to work quite well, es long as Identification with adequate 
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role models Is reasonably complete c Wo think ft Is sadly misleading to 
label thfs kind of defense “fatalistic" or “passlvOf 1 * because these terms 
obscure the positive functions of the defense^ The wo! 1 -defended ego 
ordinarily encompasses many conf > ict-f roe functions, whereby creativity 
end Initiative are possible* A certain Impairment In these areas 5 
together with the occasional break-through of a "passive 11 self- Imago 9 
seems to be the cost of this widespread and generally functional Identity 
type,. To soy that this particular cost—the loss of creativity*-” Is too 
high reflects .3 value bias* and one which Is too often an unconscious 
pillar of our own professional Identities. 

The second Identity type— the ethnic-unsoc lei f zed*— Is similar to the 
first* the main difference being that social izailon to subcultural 
family and community norms is loss complete—but there are no ready-made 
substitute reference groups or value? which compel the individual's 
Identification. Here are those young sensei who are unable to escape 
fror. a sense of embarrassment attending their membership in family end 
community* end ere fighting off a passive self-image a resutt of their 
inability to escrr ! *« These people are often vary accurate in pointing 
out the contradictions in the messages they get from whites* 
ond authority figures In general; humanitarians'"' plus opportunism* 
obedience plus Individual! sm> and reclsn plus egalitarianism. This 
might ba a very healthy process In Individuals who eventually reorganize 
thalr Identities around new values that avoid soma of these contradictions. 
Obviously* the fewer contradictions one suppresses, the more energy is 
left for other things. 

Often, however* the leek of Adequate substitutes for ethnic norms 
produces a painful Identity confusion. By means of externalizing the 
locus of control, the Individual places the burden for his felt passivity 
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consciously on parents* on community* and on the Anglo estabt ishfner , In 
Its various fiianlfostat sons. This process helps to explain the astonishing 
paradoxes of the militant cultural separatism often adopted by such 
Individuals* Anglos are held universally gullcy of racism end general 
moral failure* end parents and authority figures In the subcultural 
tcirmunlty arc held guilty of having forfeited their real ethnic heritage 
fn return for Anglo gcods n The ssmsel who Is thus alienated fro# ethnic 
as well as non-ethnic sources of belief may consider himself the true 
carrier of his subcultural trad it ton- -more ethnic than the ethnically 
socialized. This Is a frequent solution to the classics! blcuKural 
Identity confusion described by Antonovsky* 

"Tra modern, emancipated Jew does not know fully who Is* 
end much of what he does know, he cannot accept » o ^Perforce 
remaining the stranger, he knows not the why and wherefore 0 
He retains the label of Jew, but has no Identity ecceptlble 
to himself . •« One alternative Is to bo rid of the label Jew* 

Confronted by barriers from without, and the tortures of the 
damned from within* that betray-*! vf>uld bring, few African 

Jews have chosen this way. The other alternative j* to 
become eu then*? c 11 (l$60: h28) , 

Tor Instance, many ml I ftaot sanscl disparage their parents* tendency 
to avoid discussion of the Japanese-Aser lean relocation. They see this 
as collaboration* for economic reasons, In a conspiracy of silence 
Initiated by the Anglo establishment. Having been exposed to the self- 
conscious psychologism of Anglo youth* they do not see that their own 
demands for Intellectual honesty at the expense of emotional sensitivity 
In the family ere contrary to ethnic norms* The parents ere used to 
avoiding the discussion of painful emotions such as those which surround 
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the relocstlon experieficc t except where the inflicting of such feelings 
Is deemed educational and necessary. It Is hard for than, having gone 
through the experience. to understand the pain of Identity confusion 
which stems from their children's lack of knowledge about it. To 
develop a coherent picture of their place in American society, many 
sensei desperately need knowledge of this kind. 

Many of these same sensei criticise the Jopaneso-Anerlcan community 
In general for Ignoring the struggles of other minorities toward self- 
determination, on the grounds that the Settle Is equally Inportent for 
ell true ethnics. Again they do not notice that pan-ethnic consciousness 
does violence to Japanese-Amerlcsn norms at tuo levels. First, It 
requires the acceptance of norms of other minor itles—such as tho direct 
expression of aggression, or serial polygyny*--?hd>t flef.iy contradict 
Japanese’ American norns. Sacond, this position requires adherence to 
an abstract, universal 1st Ic social morality which readers meaningless 
the particularistic functions of the subcultural coermjnlty. 

Tha gains of this Identity style are clear enough, it offers an 
escape from the passivity which is a conscious element In the unsocial (zed 
individual's relationships with authority, and It offers a sense of 
social relatedness with equally alienated people of one's own and other 
minority groups. One of the dengers of this Identity style Is that 
this sense of relatedness Is often one-sided (as certain incidents 
Involving ullltant sensei with Chinese Americans or Black Americans has 
shown). Other more strictly psychological costs are the loss of 
productive energy spent In trying to reconcile a need for ethnic Identity 
with a rejection of many ethnic values, and the disruption of community 
Institutions and behavior patterns which continue to make sense for the 



MMgff i mn ethnically socialized. The long-term costs for the Individual might be 
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much greater If he Is finally forced by social necessity to give up his 
claims to ethnic authenticity, but here we can only speculate. 

This brings us to the third and most hypothetical Identity type, 
which we will call the open-unsocial l^ed . This type Is based on two 
cases and a lot of rumaging through Identity theory for an Interpretive 
handle. Like the ethnic-unsocial lied type, the open-unsocial Ized are 
marginal to both Japanese-Amerlcan and Anglo-American cornmunltles. 

Unlike either of the ethnic Identity types described, they se'an to 
have a predominantly Intr - »' sense of ccr"trol. They feel that It is 
possible— even necessary— to experiment with beliefs and behaviors, as 
Individuals. This requires a lot of self-esteem to carry-off, because 
one has to tolerate constant doubt about the ultimate wisdom of one's 
acts. Searching for i;he source of this self -as teem, we are embarrassed 
to conclude that these subjects have found personal meaning In certain 
widely himan values that put the interest*, of local community and of 
national subculture In their places. One embarrassing thing about this 
Is that we cannot name these values, except with terribly abused words 
like humility, courage, and compassion. Another embarrassing thing Is 
that this particular Identity type Is probably not confined to blcultural 
Individuals, and >n fact our data do not show the relation of this style 
to blcultural ftm. The problem of having to reconcile two conflicting 
traditions might be responsible for producing this style as a synthesis. 
In the cases in quertlon, but so might also the problem of handling the 
abundant moral contradictions of life In general, that have nothing to 
do with blcultural Ism. 

In fect.thc concept of ethnclty appears very unsatisfactory In 
describing these Individuals. They are ec. hattcclly thews elves , for 
the most part, end one has great difficulty distinguishing what Is ethnic 

IQ 
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arid what Is non-ethnic In their behavior (regardless,, I might sdd 9 of 
the feet that the Individuals In question both happen to bo political 
acf'vistsK The fact that l:hey do hsve blcultura! backgrounds^ however. 
Justifies our attempt to Identify more clearly the roles ethnicity, 
history* ond biography have played In their development 

The question Is, how can the concept of ethnic Identity as we have 
outlined It be operat Iona! Izad, so that Its addition In research to 
historical and developmental perspectives will odvancs not only the 
psychological study of marginal man, but &\so tho field cf human 
development as a whole? Ve hsve begun to chip awsy at this problem Bt 
Langley Porter* The authors he j developed a rod ol for th) study of 
ethnic Identity* The model rails for i two-phase research das.gnj 
starting with tho Inductive deve.opmsm of a series of Identity structure 
types through the use of survey techniques, and proceeding to the study 
of Identity dynamics In a limited number of Intensive Interviews, 

In the first step, each subject In a multicultural survey sample 
would bo asked to say whother he believes each of a list of statements 
designed to discriminate between ethnic yroups Is true of himself , of 
most members of his ethnic group, and/or of most other groups. The 
responses can then bo classified according to the following diagram** 
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Consen sual ana lysts. Tra levels of analysis are planned, the first 
Is a study of stereotypical Iters; that Is, the Items which are at road 
upon by the member® of each group Invoivsd as characteristic of themselves 
and the outgroup. It Is an empirical cotter, of course, whether thera Is 
such agreement. If agreantent exists, four typos of Items can be Identified: 
(0 descriptions which are characteristic of both "most Anglos" and 
the ethnic group; (2) Items chat'fcterlstle of the group but not most 
Anglos (f.e*, distinguishing characteristic of the group); (3) descriptions 
characteristic of most Anglos but not the ethnic group (i«e., negative 
distinguishing characteristics of tho group, or pcsltlvo characteristics 
of the majority culturo); (4) descriptions character Istlc of neither 
the group ner most Assglos il,e. , charscterlst les of onother group or 
descriptions not seen os chereclerlstlc of anyone), !t Is of so>oe 
Interest whether thore is agreement on some of those classifications, 
on all of them or none of them. 

Responses wl H be cast Into fourfo’d tables for each Item: 



+ 

ingroup 

Characteristics 



Outgroup Characteristic 
+ 



+ + 



« + 



The first question Is whethor there Is consensus on the Items; that Is, 
ate the ceil frequencies distributed at random, or do they tend 
significantly to group In certain cell*: Tho answer to this may be 

had by tasting ceU frequencies by means of Chi square from a priori 
axpocied cell frequencies of 25 per cant In each cell. Items that do 
not significantly differ from the a priori values will be omitted from 
further consensual analysis. *£■ 
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Col! f sequencles way differ frort random distribution in fou^ ways, 
since the group ir^rginais are fixed by sailing design* The acceptance 
of an ite>7i may be positively correlated with group membership; it may 
ba negatively correlated with group nssnbershlp; It may be accepted for 
nearly all people 5 regardless of membership . 2 or \t roa y be rejected by 
ell regardless of group* This schecis corresponds? obviously* to the 
classification described above. The second analytic step is to select 
those Items which not only distribute nemranrioraly {determined in step 1) 
but also are correlated with group, either pjsltlvsiy or negatively* 

The correlation Index phl/phfm)? Is appropriate^ tha suggested criterion 
for retention of the iwen: for further study is pM/phfiaax. equal to or 
greater than .85* [The index phl/phlmm is essentially equivalent to 
the phi correlation with the exception that It corrects for marginal 
frequencies so thet the Index can theoretically be expected to range 
between -KOO arid 1*00* The limits of phi are variable end He within 
-1.00 and +1*00, depending on how far the faarglnal distribution Is from 
equality.] 

The itercs remaining are those whose frequencies do not distribute 
randomly* but wnlch »re not correlated with group. These ate the 
descriptions which are either mostly true for everybody or aro raostly 
untrue for everybody . These Item would be discarded from the analysis. 

At this point ve could see how ee*bars of thetfhnfc group In 
question stereotype their own group and the majority culture. Again* 

If is not necessary that such stereotypes exists even if they do not 
exist we would have adequately sampled descriptive Items which would 
enable us to conduct Individual analyses. 

Individual analyses: Comparison with group consensu s. Scrutiny 

of Individual protocols would take t*o form. One Is the corcsrlson of 
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t he Individual 's responses with the agreed upon (Consensual) stereotype* 
Thai Is, wa want to know to what degree the Individual sees himself os 
similar to wh£t the group sees as the typical group member; or* to other 
words* how the Individ ja I *s *e If- Image fits Into the groups image of 
the typical group member d For ssxne ?tc**s for which there Is consensus* 
namely those In cells C p D r F P and f of table I, the Individual can chooso t 
so to speak, to cHcn his Identity either with the majority characteristic 
or with the ethnic group characteristic (for the remaining cells of the 
table there Is no stch eokeK Individual responses could thus be tell led 
at corresponding to the majority description or the ethnic group 
description, and the relative Tdentlf lection measured by counting the 
rumour of Icons agreeing with the group consensus, A slrrple way of 
summarizing this relationship Is to give the Individual a score of zero 
every tine he agrees {In either e positive or negative dl ration) with 
the majority stereotype and a score of I for every ttae he agrees with 
the ethnic grot*p stereotype. The sum will then Indicate the relative 
strength of ethnic Identity; hlfih stores Indicating strong ethnic 
identification, eaJ low scores Indicating strong majority Identification. 

J BmaMl ethn ic Identity ^ The p record l no analyses hsvn depended 
on consensu? of stereotypical description, but the'© Is another end 
possibly even wore Interesting way of examining Individual responses to 
the descriptive and that Is to see how the Individual falls with 

respect to his own perception of ethnic and najnrlty character 1st les , 
entirely Independent of the opinions of other group members in this 
cese> we would want to see how the individual pieces his rcv.pomos in 
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all the cells of the table excluding cells A end Ho* The r&nalning 
cells call for detailed scrutiny? both with regard to the content of 
the Item and to the extent his responses cluster within the ceils. 

Sf«h information should provide highly specific i-c '•r-.v'jt Ion about tha 
locus of the individual’s Identity, and several hypotheses about how 
the responses should cluster can be developed. 

For exer;p!o, an Individual vsbose Identity lies largely within the 
ethnic group should place the large nunbur of responses In coll £ and 
col! D, but lew responses fr> the reswlnlng cells. An Individual v.ho 
Identifies largely with the majority culture should have o relatively 
large nunbor of Items In cell C and cel? F, but low responses In the 
r«*Mnfng cells. An Individual who sr.es himself as highly Individual Ist.'c 
would place most of his responses In cells B o«d C, and probably a 
moderate number In colls 0 awl F. 

Cells 8 end F, labelod personal hiatu s and ethnic hiatus , respectively, 
ere of especial Interest. Those ceils represent descriptions which fcho 
respondent attributes to almost oil other Individuals (cell 8) or to 
members of his ofhnlc group. One wonders why the respondent should 
reject these characteristics. 

it Is this analysis that would enable the researcher to code 
Individual subjects according to predominant cell distribution pettorns, 
thus yielding * set of Iden tif y types based on largely phenorono log leal 
data. Tho resulting typology could then be used In correlational studies. 

At Lengley Porter , wo ore particularly Interested In tho roletlonshlp 
between ethnic Identity types and Independent erasures of self-esteem, 



*The$e cells, A end H, In no wiry help to distinguish the respondent from 
any other Individual for the purposes of studying the structure of ethnic 
identity. They will be resurrected when we turn to the dynamics of 
Individual Identity. 
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adaptation, and accul duration, ar. we! I as, the standard demogrtphlc 
variables such os age, sex, socioeconomic status, education, occupations 
generation and family structure. 

identity dynamics; The Intensive study . Although survoy methods 
would provide Important structural data on ethnic Identity, more dynamic 
fomwlat Ions will require more Intensive work with smaller samples of 
subjects who can be studied In more depth. The Intensive subsemple 
Cf,S£5 would be asked to provide dots bearing m\ s wide range of content 
areas relating to Identity, The sorts of data gathered !ri the second 
phase of the research might include perceptions of the relative 
Importance of various content clusters; perceptions of cringe In ethnic 
Identity, both within the history of the ethnic group and In the Ufa 
history of the Individual; and Identity transformation I’ndes"! .e> , 
processes by which one comes to feel as he does about his ethnic Identity 
(Influences of such factors as discrimination, poverty, residential 
patterns, etc.). 

The dynamics of the Identity system could be approached through the 
concept of "identity work's (Wallace, 1967). This concept refers to 
the efforts of the Individual to maintain as favorable art image of him- 
self es possible, taking Into account his perceptions of others 1 feelings 
about him, and hts need for a sense of Internal coherence and continuity. 
One derives from one's social contacts a notion of who one Is like or 
not like, and who one ought to be like or not like. Intensive interviewing 
would reveel rhat reforence groups arc most relevant to the Identity 
work for each Individual at aach developmental stage, and, es far as 
possible, how Ms contacts with those groups hos affected his Identity. 

One must explore the Important changes that have occurred In his relation- 

O 

ships with such groups, and his parceptlons of the identity changes that 
wre InvofveH, 
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The mode? of Identity which we have presented Is based on the 
assertion that ethnicity Is In fact a crucial factor In the iovelopment 
of personality In a mult (cultural milieu. By focusing on ethnicity, 
however., w© don't want to sell short the historical perspective. 

Growing up In the age of overkill may present new developmental problems 
which the parental generation Is not prepared to understand. Young 
"unsocial! zed" Anglos, Japanese, Chlcenos, and Blacks may be more similar 
to one another than to their own parents In many ways. Hist Americans 
of the generation to which the nisei bolong found their Identities In 
quiet struggles over many years. They had a sense of futurity which 
lent significance to small gains and carried them through setbacks. 
Today's monsterous absurdities of ecocide and nuclear blackmail, however, 
deprive the sansel and their peers (as they deprive us all) of that 
sense of future, and press for the Immediate seizure of self-respect 
wherever It can be found. Little wonder that the Black radical— with 
his consciousness distilled through generations of futurelessness— Is 
a genius of Mb generation. 
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